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came precarious. He was unwilling and unable
to adjust himself to the changed conditions, and
realized that the Democrats would shortly regain
control of Missouri. He accepted, therefore,
from' Grant in December 1870 the appointment
as chief justice of the United States Court of
Claims, and announced his definite withdrawal
from politics. He served with distinction until
his retirement in 1885, During his latter years
Drake abandoned many of his former extreme
views.

[Drake's Autobiography, MS., is useful for his early
life, but disappointing for his political career. His
views on the issues of the Civil War are in Union and
Anti-Slavery Speeches (1864.). His rise as a leader of
the Missouri radicals is traced in the Missouri Demo-
crat, 1863-71. A comprehensive account of that period
is T. S. Barclay, Liberal Republican Movement in Mo.,
1865-187* (1926).]                                     T.S.B.

DRAKE, DANIEL (Oct. 20, i;8s-Nov. 6,
1852), scientist and physician, was born on the
farm of his grandfather, Nathaniel Drake, near
Plainfield, N. J., the oldest child of Isaac Drake
and Elizabeth ShotwelL His mother was a mem-
ber of the Society of Friends. His parents were
poor, and in April 1788 they migrated with some
relatives and friends to Kentucky, landing at
Limestone, now called Maysville, on the Ohio
River, on June 10. The party bought a piece of
forest at Mays Lick, a few miles from Maysville,
and here Daniel's boyhood was spent in the hard-
ships of the frontier, helping his father clear the
land and farm and his mother with the spinning
and dyeing of their clothing. His character of
industry, honesty, temperance, accurate observa-
tion, and ambition, combined with a deeply poet-
ical love of the beauties of nature, was formed
under these influences. His parents early de-
cided to make him a physician, and he was given
all the schooling the wilderness afforded. At the
age of fifteen, in 1800, he was sent to Cincinnati,
or Fort Washington as it was then called, to
enter the office of Dr. William Gof orth, a leading
physician of that small village, where he re-
mained four years studying medicine and Latin.
He then became a partner of Dr. Gof orth. Feel-
ing the need of more instruction, he went in 1805
for a term to the Medical College of the Univer-
sity of Pennsylvania where he heard Dr. Rush
and others. He returned to practise medicine at
first in Mays Lick, but in 1807 went back to Cin-
cinnati and became again the partner of Dr. Go-
forth. In that year he married Harriet Sisson.
The greater part of his life was spent at Cincin-
nati in the practise of medicine, with interludes
of a few years during which he lived in Lexing-
ton, Ky., and Louisville. He was, by general
consent, the leading practitioner in Cincinnati
during his residence there.
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In 1810, he published a small book entitled
Notices Concerning Cincinnati, its Topography,
Climate and Diseases, which was the germ of his
great work on the diseases of the "Interior Val-
ley of North America," published much later,
and of the widely known account published in
1815 and called Natural and Statistical View, or
Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami Country,
Illustrated by Maps, with an Appendix Contain-
ing Observations on the late Earth Quakes, the
Aurora Borealis and Southwest Winds. This
small book of two hundred and fifty pages, more
commonly known by its abbreviated title, Pic~
fare of Cincinnati in 1815, contains a careful ac-
count of the prehistoric mounds formerly exist-
ing on the present site of the city and is their
principal record. It contains a great variety of
other observations of all kinds, including those
on medicinal plants, characteristics of the forest,
meteorological data, and so on, and a brief his-
torical account of the settlement of the city. It
was widely circulated, and was translated abroad.
About this time Drake entered commercial life,
first as a proprietor of a drug store and later of
a general store which was conducted by his fa-
ther and brother Benjamin, under the title of
Isaac Drake & Company. These ventures were
not successful financially.

It was Daniel Drake's great ambition to be
a teacher of medicine, and in order to equip him-
self he returned with Mrs. Drake in 1815 to
Philadelphia and took a second course of1 lectures
at the Medical School of the University of Penn-
sylvania, receiving the degree of M.D. from that
institution. He resumed his practise in 1816, and
from 1817 to 1818 taught materia medica in the
medical department of Transylvania University,
Lexington, Ky. His ideals of medical education,
which were far ahead of his time, were published
in a series of essays in the Western Medical and
Physical Journal of which he was founder and
editor, and were later gathered into a small
volume under the title of Practical Essays on
Medical Education and the Medical Profession
in the United States (1832). In the hope of
making Cincinnati a great medical center, in
1819 Drake obtained a charter and founded the
Ohio Medical College (now the Medical College
of the University of Cincinnati), in which he
was president and professor of medicine. His
efforts, however, were frustrated by the jealousy
of some of his colleagues. He was expelled from
the presidency by the faculty, on Mar. 6, 1822,
was reinstated a week later upon the insistence
of the people of Cincinnati, but promptly resigned
and left the college. He returned to Transyl-
vania University in 1823, after the failure of his
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